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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

humble; in its beauty I take refuge. But one is never safe; 
no sooner is one a little at ease than life comes back to 
the slugging match. When life really wants a weapon, it 
will always slam antiquity in a fellow's face, forcing him to 
become defiant, to accept nothing. 

It is impossible to write modern poetry today in the old 
forms. It is not perfection that I dare attack, but lies 
masquerading behind and through that perfection ; for noth- 
ing is safe. Again and again I affirm there is no importance 
in anything save the emotion. Play again ! — I'll smash every 
lie you put up. I'll sit derisively drinking wine, laughing, 
cracking jokes with Fra Angelico — watching him begin the 
new picture. 

To each thing its special quality, its special value that will 
enable it to stand alone. When each poem has achieved its 
particular form unlike any other, when it shall stand alone — 
then we have achieved our language. We have said what 
it is in our minds to say. William Carlos Williams 

REVIEWS 

SASSOON ON THE WAR 

Counter-Attack and other Poems, by Siegfried Sassoon. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 

The war is over now and the war will fade in memory, 
and change. Already it is beginning. The bunk and the 
slush and the bright, cheery surface of the war-life — that 
surface jvhich men built that they should not go mad — these 
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things are conquering in men's minds. They are set down 
in print. How should they not live? 

The agony is hidden. One does not gladly relive agony. 
"How strange," the home-folk say, "that the boys do not 
talk more of what they have seen." Agony is too strong a 
tune for words. They cannot carry it. They buckle like 
the tones of a phonograph when the strain is too great. They 
screech, and the agony escapes. Only the surface and the 
bunk can be said easily. 

But Siegfried Sassoon has grappled with agony and has 
set it down more nearly than any other poet. Even with 
him the tones buckle sometimes, but to one who has felt 
what he writes the screech is fitting, though it escapes the 
boundaries of art. 

Sassoon, more than any other poet of war, has gone straight 

to the root of war, to the sea of human pain that underlies 

and feeds its horror. His book is a cringe of pain. At times 

the very pages seem to cringe under one's hand, so terrible is 

their content. This from Counter-attack : 

The place was rotten with dead; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and grovelled along the saps; 
And trunks, face downward in the sucking mud, 
Wallowed like trodden sand-bags loosely filled; 
And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 
Bulged, clotted heads slept in the plastering slime. 
And then the rain began — the jolly old rain! 

There is no refusal to face facts here, no mitigating of the 

essential fact that war is a degenerating thing in every way 

and blights all it touches. There is no tenderness of mind. 

He quivers and cringes, but he carries on, upheld by the 
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sheer power of his agony, and a certain pride in the human 

soul. He sees the accompanying bunk and it draws from 

him a bitter irony. Could anything in words cut deeper than 

this? — ■ 

Does it matter — losing your legs? .... 
For people will always be kind, 
And you need not show that you mind 
When the others come in after hunting 
To gobble their muffins and eggs. 

Does it matter — losing your sight? .... 
There's such splendid work for the blind; 
And people will always be kind, 
As you sit on the terrace remembering 
And turning your face to the light. 

Do they matter — those dreams from the pit? ... . 

You can drink and forget and be glad, 

And people won't say that you're mad ; 

For they'll know that you've fought for your country, 

And no one will worry a bit. 

And his arraignment of the press! For having been my- 
self war-correspondent in France, I applaud every word of 
it. There are exceptions of course — Paul Scott Mowrer the 
poet — but Sassoon is right. He sees true. 

His Repression of War Experience and To Any Dead 
Officer — both too long to quote here; his Glory of Women, 
his The Effect, the title poem of the book, and half a dozen 
others — these are to my mind without any exception the 
truest human documents written about the war. The war 
should be seen as Sassoon sees it, should be faced as he faces 
it. Perhaps then there would be no more war. 

Buy this book, you who have not been to the war and 
you who have, buy it and read it once a year lest you 
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forget. We dare not forget. We have no right to forget. 
Not hatred of the enemy — that will pass, and should. But 
the pain, the unutterable agony of body and spirit, this must 
not be forgotten. We must hold Sassoon to us, that we do 
not sink again into the feather-bed of peace. For as Sassoon 
writes — so is war. E. T. 

IRISH GRIEF 

The Sad Years, by Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). 

With an Introduction by Katherine Tynan. George H. 

Doran Co. 

For the friends of Mrs. Shorter, who read her personal- 
ity into these poems, they undoubtedly mean more than for 
the stranger. Yet they have a fine genuineness, a freshness 
and spontaneity, which commend them even to the most 
casual reader. All the poems in this book were written dur- 
ing the war, and they express a passionate devotion to Ire- 
land, the country of her birth, and a distress over the Irish 
situation, which was, as Mrs. Tynan says in her introduc- 
tion, the chief cause leading to Mrs. Shorter's physical 
break-down and death. Among the best poems in the book 
are The Black Horseman, The Comforters, Home and They 
did not See Thy Face, poems sure to be included in future 
Irish anthologies. Of these we quote The Comforters : 

When I crept over the hill, broken with tears, 

When I crouched down on the grass, dumb in despair, 

I heard the soft croon of the wind bend to my ears, 
I felt the light kiss of the wind touching my hair. 
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